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“‘Teams—The ‘‘American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid 
within 6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10, Apver- 
TISEMENTS not expeesing 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. §c3>Communications and letters to be directed to 
moe. SANDS, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENcCE—The steamer Great Western 
hasarrived at N. York, with London dates to tne 14th 
ult. ‘The intelligence by her of most interest to us, is the 
cértainty of the defeat of the present Whig administration 
of England, and consequently of the importent mea- 
sure, the repeal or modification of the Corn Laws, upon 
which an appeal was made to the electors, by the disso- 
Jution of the old and the election ofa new House of Com- 
mons. The expectation held out for en increased de- 
mand of our bread-stuffs, by the adoption of this leading 
measure of the Whigs, and upon which they staked their 
popularity and their places, has thus been deferred for the 
present, by the superior strength of the landed interest— 
but the great excitement which the contest has caused, the 
anxiety and interest manifested in behalf of the measure 


the great mass of the people wi garg,j arionely 
ed by the present system, and‘thé- knowledge o the 
fact that the Queen ‘is favorable to a-maqdification thereof, 
all go to induce the conviction, that altho’ defeated in this 
contest, the time is not far distant when its friends willa- 
gain be in the ascendant, and the measure so vitally af- 
fecting the great mass of the British population, and of no 
small moment to our. own, will be adopted. A mighty 
contest will ensue—a contest of the many against the few 
who hold them in subjection—but it will be waged with 
more confidence by the mass than in former struggles, 
being now seconded by the Head of the government, and 
a strong party in the ranks of the Aristocracy. 
A shock of an earthquake had been felt in many parts 

-of France. 
- The Cotton market had improved since our former ad- 
vices, but afterwards fell back ; yet it left off firm. 
_ Flour had advanced in Liverpool to 23s.6 and 24, in 
consequence of which, and the unsettled state of the wea- 
ther in England causing apprehensions for the harvest, a 
general rise in the flour market took place in N. York ; 
‘the Cotton market was rot affected by the news. 
‘There is a project on foot in London, that by a concert 
of action upon ’Change, to have nothing more to do with 
American State stocks, until the interest on the stocks of 
all the States is paid. In London, Maryland 6 per cent. 
stocks sold at 75; N. York 5’s at Sl; Ohio 6’s at 87; Ten- 
nessee 6’s at 79; U.S. Bank stock at £4 sterl. Money is 
said to be plenty in England, though some important fail- 
ures had taken place. 
_ Avis conceded that Sir Robt. Peel will be at the head of 

* the new administration in England ; consequently his sen- 
‘timents in regard to the delicate matters in controversy 
between that power and the U. States: are of considerable 
aor The following extract from a speech deliv- 

ered by him while canvassing the borough of Tamworth 
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for re-election, displays his views upon an important sub- 
ject which has more than once, through the inconsider- 
ate course of subordinates, brought the two nations almost 
into hostile collision : ° 
“One of the best consumers we have for our manufac- 
tures (said Sir Robert) are the United States of America, a 
country with which J trust we shall long maintain the in- 
timate relationship of friendship and peace. (Great 
cheers.) And, gentlemen, t do hope that neither country 
—that or this—will be mad enough to quarrel about a 
boundary line, when peace can be preserved without de- 
triment to the honor of either ; for. the preservation of na- 
tional honor should always be the first consideration.— 
And I do further hope that the gaod sense and modera- 
tion of both countries will avertany quarrel between the 
two nations who boast of a comfson origin, who speak 
the same language, and between. whom any collision 
could not take place without materially affecting the 
warm, the best interests of humapity all over the globe.” 
We were again . blessed with + reshing showers on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday: st, which were very 
much needed for the grass rowing crops—the fields 
of grass bore the appearahee Of faving been burnt with 
fire, and some of our dairymen ‘have been obliged to put 
their cows on winter foo their pastures having become 
so entirely destroyed by te scorching, weather which we 
ienc wilt. ; but we that the 
prains we havesince enjoyed, will renovate them, and 
speedily bring them into use again. Corn and Potatoes 
have suffered much, and in some few places it is feared 
the former is past recovery. It will be seen that this grain 
as well as Wheat, continues to obtain a good price.in our 
market, better than in that of our neighbors—so that if 
the farmer does not realize as large a quantity, he will ob- 
tain for any surplus of Corn he may have nearly double 
the price at which it was sold four months since; Wheat 
has also considerably improved in price, but not in the 
same ratio. If we were permitted to offer an opinion 
upon the subject we would say, that there is a strong pro- 
bability of Corn maintaining a high rate; but, without 
the harvest of England is materially affected, which is 
barely probable, as the same fears now expressed are en- 
tertained on every return of the season, the price of Wheat 
will hardly maintain a price very long,above that to which 
it has now arrived—the farmer should therefore place 
himself ina position to take advantage of any favorable 
change of the market, of which we will be sure to give 
him the earliest intelligence. 









InsurREcTION—The New OrleanS*papers furnish ac- 
counts of the discovery of a contemplated insurrection a- 
mong the negroes, heailed by some white men, one of 
whom and 20 or 30 of the principal blacks, had been ar- 
rested and were in jail. .The conspiracy seems to have 
been regularly organized, and extended from N. Orleans, 
to Natchez, nearly 150-miles of coast. All the white 
population from Natchez to Baton Rouge, and all the ne- 
groes refusing to join the insurrectionists were to be as~ 
sassinated ; the plan was concocted at the Bayou Sara, and 
its environs, and the final meeting was to have been held 





on the 18th ult. prior to commencing operations;, sick- 
ness of the leader had prevented its being brought to a 


No, il 


head some days before. The plot was discovered by the 
overseer of the plantation of R.J. Barrow, esq. in WestFe- 
liciana, who was taking his rounds among the negro quar- 
ters, when he heard a conversation in one of the huts be- 
tween a number of negroes, the import of which induced 
him immediately to pause and listen. He overheard that 
the negroes on the estate, in conjunction with those. on 
the different plantations situated along the river as far as 
Natchez, had conspired together and were to rise in in+ 
surrection, and that a general massacre of the whites was 
to follow ; the overseer withdrew, and the next morning 
laid his information before the authorities f Bayou Sa- 
ra. A proper force was instantly despatched to several 
plantations, and some 40 or 50 slaves were arrested, sev- 
eral of whom voluntarily confessed their guilt!’ The at- 
most consternation prevailed in Bayou Sara and the neigh- 
borhood, and the inhabitants were armed and maintained 
a constant watch. ‘The negroes were to be tried imme- 
diately, and it was believed that a speedy doom. would bé 
awarded to the guilty. , 
P.S. Subsequent accounts state that no more arrests 
had been made, and that the excitement had much abated. 





Tue Crors—The Upper Marlboro’ Gazette says that 
the Tobacco crop in the neighborhood of that. village, 
and the Forest of Prince George’s, (the largest tobacco 
county in Maryland,) promises to beagood ones from 
the lower section of the county, as also in- the adjoining 
lower counties, it is said that nothing like a full crop can 
‘be made—there will consequently, it is concluded, be a 
much less yield than last year. ‘I'here will not, ‘it is also 
said, be halfa crop of Corn made in the lower part of the 
county ; on some plantations there has not been rain e- 
nough for the last two months'to wet the roots of the corn, 

The Richmond Whig says, “accounts from the adja- 
cent counties represent the drought as intense, and seri- 
ously endangering Corn and Tobacco crops; the tobacco 
crop is very late, and a bad season may desiroy near the 
whole of it. A very large crop, however, has been plant- 
ed, and a late fall and favorable season may give an aver- 
age yield.” ". t 4 alia 

The Hopkinsville (Ky.) Gagette, after alluding to the 
fears that were envertained during the greater part of the 
planting season, that the tobacee crop in Kentucky would 
prove a short one, aays, “we believe these fears were dis- 
pelled by the fine rains that fell, in the latter part-of the 
‘planting season, and the crop, atleast around us, bids fair 
to be a very large one.” Qn act siew. Gaeer 4 x ett 

The Havre-de-Grace (Md.) Advocate says that the corn 
in that neighborhood, which was beginning to suffer from 
the want of rain, was greatly benefitied.. by: the refreshing 
shower that fell on the 25th ult, ; tolerable fair crops are 
expected to be obtained, should the weather —— 
vorable, and no doubt the rains of the past week wil 
able the farmers to realize their expectations. © — 

The Lewisburg (Va.) Whig says of the crops in Green- 
brier co.: “Our 2 dete Rar bleseed cg “ex 
lent crops of every. description this season: ft is 
that the Rye crops were never better, and although 
ers have no cause to complain. The oats are very good 
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the. season; it has generally been harvested and 

in. excellent order. The corn crop, though in 
some places a little injured by the drought, is on the 
whole, very ¢ and the oat crop promises to yield a 
fair average, 


The wheat fields of Wisconsin are said to be unusually 


productive this year ; the soil and climate of that territory 
are said to be among the finest in the world for wheat. 
A letter: ew Orleans says, that should. the wea- 


ther prove favorable, the yield of the Cotton crop will a- 
mount to 2,000,000 bales, and perhaps to 2,300,000. 

The Cotton crop of Georgia is said to promise a large 
harvest, and the Corncrop will be superabundant; simi- 
Jar accounts are received of these crops in Alabama, but 
the cotton was still liable to the havoc of the worm. 

Jn Shenandvah and Rockingham counties, V. the wheat 
crop is over an average, and the grain excellent, tho” in 
the former it suffered much from the rust and fly; in the 
latter county, the rye is a better crop than for years past, 
and the corn was never more promising. 

The Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia seems to 
to have suffered more than any other seetion during the pre- 
sent year. The Centreville (Md.) Times gives the fol- 
lowing gloomy account of the crops : 

“Since our farmers cut their wheat and oats, they de- 
clare they have not made quarter crops. On the eastern 
shore generally there has been a frightful failure in oats 
and wheat both. The corn likewise, in a great many 
fields, has been quite burnt up during the severe drought 
that we’vye been suffering under; many fields are to be 
seen with corn riot higher than your knee, and the sea- 
son being now so far expended, of course such a prospect 
must be any thing but an encouraging one. It is nearly 
hopeless. ‘Those‘who have planted potatoes will fare 
but litile better than those who have planted corn. From 
every quarter we hear complaints, that there will be no 
potatoes raised among us this year.” 





Wueat—The Westchester (Pa.) Star says—“The Me- 
diterranean Wheat appears likely to supersede all other 
kinds now in use in Chester county. It is said to pro- 
duce more from the acre ; ripens earlier, and is not injur- 
ed by the fly. When first introduced here it was object- 
ed to because of the shell being harder and thicker than 
the kinds “then used, and consequently not making so 
much flour from the bushel; but a decided improvement 
it is'stated has already taken place in the quality of the 
grain, and the shell has become more tender, and the flour 
whiter. It is a: large, plump, heavy seed, and weighs 
heavier by the bushel than any other wheat.” 

We copy the following from an exchange paper, and if 
rrect, the information is of value to the wheat grower: 
_.“ Salt is said to be a complete preventive against the de- 
Ts wheat by the weevil. Mix apint of salt with 
a barrel of wheat, or put the grain in old salt barrels, and 
the weevil will not touch it. 
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, In stacking wheat, 4 or 5 
ts of salt to.every hundred sheaves, sprinkled among 
then ill entirely secure them from the depredation of 
¢ insect, and render the straw more valuable as food for 


1s UR 
ere strack by the following in the Maine Culti- 
tor, because it is only a few weeks since Major Yancey 
ipeaking « ‘the advantages of the value of the hemp crop, 
coming under his own obser- 
to think, that.a strip of it between 
ald form an effectual barrier to the ad- 
bug from one to the other ; though 
to give the opinion to the 
y further experiments.— Rich. 
THE wueat rry—When there is 
et or hemp around a wheat field, it 
ac ity, that very much less 
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Hivine Bees—A writer in an eastern paper gives the 


following as the methods adopted by him of securing new 
swarms of bees. when they leave the old hive, both of 
which he thinks preferable to the Old fashioned way of 
rattling all the old tin’ pans und sleigh bells in the neigh- 
borhood, until the swarm settle, and then brush them top- 
sy turvey into the hive. 

My first method is this : as the season for swarming 
approaches, J] cut an evergreen, such as fir or spruce, a- 
bout 6 or 8 feet high, and trim offall the branches on one 
side close to the tree, so that it may be laid flat on the 
ground; the lower end, or butt, is sharpened like a stake, 
and setina hole made by an iron bar in the ground about 
10 or 15 feet in front of the hives. Swarms will very 
seldom seek any other resting place when a bush like 
this is at hand. When a swarm leaves the hive | say no- 
thing, but stand and look on, until they become still and 
quiet on the bush. 1 then carefully raise the bush from 
the hole, and lay it flaton the ground, and place the hive 
over them. If the limbs on the upper side interlere, 1 
press the hive down aod lay a stone or some heavy sub- 
stance on to keep it in its proper place, till the swarm 
takes possession, whieh is generally in ten or fifteen min- 
utes. In this way I have never lost a swarm, and have 
frequently hived a swarm and removed them to the bee- 
house among the old-hives in one hour from the time of 
their leaving the hive. 

My other way is as simple, and as far as | have tried 
it, equally sure. I take a board wide enough to set a 
hive on, and two or three feet long, bore a hole in the 
centre, and drive in apin, 1 or 2 inches in diameter, and 
§ or 10 inches long; I then take two small cords and fas- 
ten the end of each to the corners of the board so that 
they form a loop at each end of the board about 2 or 3 feet 
long; this hoard thus. prepared J suspend from two stakes 
in front of the hives; withthe pin pointing downwards, 
taking care that the stakes slope towards each other, so 
that the board may notteuch at the end ; around this pin 
the bees will cluster, and when they get still, unhook the 
cord from the stakes, turn the board over carefully, lay it 
on the ground, and set the hive over it; in this way much 
time and trouble may be saved, or there is no need of 
watching for swarms, only.provide such resting places as 
there you will find them. Iave lefta swarm suspended 
under the board as last mentioned, through the day, and 
found them safe in the eveningyand-hived-them after’ the’ 
other labor of the day, was past. | think on the whole this 
method the best, as they seem more contented under cov- 
er of the board than when more exposed, and not so likely 
to take wing before they are hived. 


Mr. Rice, of Ripley, Erie co. Pa. has an extensive es- 
tablishment for keeping bees; twenty yearsago he had 
one swarm, from which in 12 years, he had 396 swarms. 
The ErieGazette states that they had then become so pow- 
erful that they commenced depredations on the neighbor- 
ing tribes, going out on predatory excursions to the dis- 
tance of two or three miles, much to the annoyance of 
the unfortunate neighbors ; he then killed off a number of 
swarms, and obtained over two tons of honey for the N. 
York market. He has now adopted the patent hives for 
a part of his bees, in which small glass drawers are placed 
in the upper part, with small apertures for access from the 
main part ofthe hive. In this way, by drawing the slide 
the bees can be seen at work, and the amount of honey 
ascertained. When filled, the drawer can be removed, 
and the place supplied by another, without destroying 
the industrious insects. 

For destroying the bee moth, the ZanesvilleO. Gazette 


says the following simple expedient has been tried and 
found to succeed well by a correspondent : 

“In the evening, when the moths began to fly about, he 
placed saucers or bowls filled with boiled cider around 
his hives, and some mornings the whole surface of the 
fluid would be covered with these bee tormentors; they 
appeared not to have troubled the bees at all, but to have 
collected on the cider.” 





Cocningtat—This insect, which furnishes a brilliant 
and valuable dye, is found in great abundance on the wil- 
low trees in the parish of St. Mary, Louisiana ; the editor 
of the Franklin Banner thinks they might be cultivated 





with profit. 


Qui capit i1LLe Facit.—Mr, Editor—I should liketo 
be “Q in the corner,” invisible, when some of my acquain- 
tances among your patrons, are reading the following, ‘If 
required to read it aloud, I think it would have the effge, 
upon them, that the enterprising Capt. Smith said green 
persimmons had on his men, when they first saw and 
tasted them, on coming in to the Chesapeake Bay—thay 
is, it would turn their “mouth awry.” How many are the 
farmers in the planting states, who can plead entire ex. 
emption from the faults pointed out, in this short lecture 
on the 


Signs of a Poor Farmer.—He grazes his mowing land 
late in the spring. _ Some of his cows are much past their 
prime. He neglects to keep the dung and ground from 
the sills of his building. He sows and plants his land 
till it is exhausted before he thinks of manuring. He 
keeps too much stock, and many of them are unruly. He 
has a place for nothing, and nothing in its place. If. he 
wants a chisel, or a hammer, he cannot find it. He sel. 
dom does any thing in stormy weather, or in an eveni 
You will «ften, perhaps, hear of his being in the bar. 
room, talking of hard times. Although he has been on 
a piece of land twenty years, ask him for grafted apples, 
and he will tell you he could not raise them, for he never 
had any luck. His indolence and carelessness subject 
him to many accidents. He loses cider for want of a 
hoop. His plough breaks in his hurry to get in his seed 
in season, because it was not housed; and in harvest, 
when he is at work on a distant part of his farm, the hogs 
break into his garden for want of a small repair in his 
fence. He always feels in a hurry, yet in his busiest day 
he will stop and talk till he has wearied your patience.— 
He is seldom neat in his person, and generally late at pub- 
lic worship. His children are late at school, and their 
books are torn and dirty. He has no enterprize, and is 
sure to have no money, or if he must have it, makes 
great sacrifices to. use it; and as he is slack in his pay- 
ments, and buys altogether on credit, he purchases every 
thing at a dear rate. You will see the smoke come out 
of his chimney long after day-lightin winter. His horse 
stable is not daily cleansed, nor his horse curried. Boards, 
shingles, and clapboards are to be seen off his buildings, 
month after month, without being replaced, and his win- 
dows are full of rags. He feeds his hogs and horses with 
whole grain, If the. lambs die, or the wool comes off 
his sheep, he does not think it is for want of care or food. 
He is generally agreat borrower, and seldom returns the 
thing borrowed. He is a poor husband, a puor father, a 
poor neighbor, a poor citizen, and a poor Christian. 





FaRMERS AND FarMinec. 

It must be a source of gratification to every friend of 
his country to observe the great improvement which has 
taken place within the last few years in the character of A- 
merican farmers (not in their honesty, for there could be 
no improvement in the sterling integrity and honorable 
dealing for which they have always been proverbial) who 
are rapidly rising to that proud eminence in society to 
which the nature of their pursuits entitle them. They 
are no longer deemed mere cyphers in the political sys- 
tem of their country, sharing, or rather bearing, its bur- 
thens, while almost totally excluded from all participa- 
tion in its honors and emoluments, and being governed 
without controlling toa proper degree the governing prin- 
ciple. They all become alive to the fact that “Knowledge 
is Power,” and show a commendable desire of sharing in 
its inestimable advantages and living up to the light of the 
age, and have taken proper steps to attain an object so de- 
sirable. The clouds of ignorance and prejudice are dis- 
sipating before the universal spread of education, and that 
once numerous class of farmers who lvoked upon all in- 
tellectual and physical improvement as dangerous inno- 
vations of established usages, and were content to go to 
mill with a stone in one end of the sack and meal in the 
other, like their forefathers, have become extinct, or least 
are, like angels visits, few and far between. 

Every day’s experience corroborates what is here stat- 
ed: Buta few years have gone by since a proposition to 
apply science to agriculture was looked upon as the wi 
scheme of hair-brained visionaries. The idea of teach- 
ing the future agriculturists of the country more-than the 
simple rudiments of reading and writing was deemed as 
Quixotic as adding a fifth wheel to a wagon, and book 
farmers were as rare as honest lawyers. Butae 
has taken place. Agricultural Societies, having for their 
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object the diffasion of scientific and practical knowledge, 
are springing vp on all sides, and although scarcely coun- 
tenanced m their infancy, they now number hundreds and 
thousands of members, comprising some of the most able, 
learned and scientific men of the age, who bend the pow- 
ers of their mighty minds to the furtherance of the inter- 
ests’ of the tillers of the soil; and publications, teeming 
with: seientific essavs, results of practical experiments, 
and judicious observations on agriculture, are printed in 
almost every state in the Union. 

The farmers’ interes:s have found many warm and able 
advocates in the halls of legislation, where but a short 
time since such things were not dreamed of. Several 
states have enacted laws establishing Boards of Agricul- 
ture, whose duty it is to investigate into and suggest such 
measures to the legislatures as may be necessary to devel- 
ope the resources and promote the general interests of ag- 
riculture. . ae ae 

A National Agricultural Society is about being formed 
in Washington city, which will produce a greater concert 
of action ; facilitate a more general and extensive distribu- 
tion of seeds, plants and stock, insure a more universal 
dissemination of Knowledge, and give to agriculture a 
Nationality that will increase its claims to the fostering 
and protecting care of national and state legislation. 

The limits of this article will not permit us to go into 
a detail of the numerous advantages that must accrue to 
the farmer from these great and simultaneous movements 
in’ behalf of his calling, which unlike most of the ephe- 
meral schemes of the day, will not end where a beginning 
should have been made. Let the farmers but persevere 
in their laudable efforts to inform themselves ‘in every 
thing connected with their vocation and the elevation of 
their character as citizens, and it requires no prophet’s 
ken to foretell that the day is not far distant in which no 
class will fill a larger or more honorable space in the eyes 
of the world than American Agriculturists, or enjoy a 
larger share of the blessings which cluster around the 
hearth-stone of home, than the American Farmer.—Pa- 
ducah Express. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 


CuemicaL, or PreparepD Manvures. 

It is sometimes asked, and that too, ina way indicating 
a belief that *he question cannot be satisfactorily answer- 
ed, what are the advantages that science has conferred on 
Agritalture? ivdre than ifftimatftig tit’ kttowledge, so es- 
sential to all other pursuits, is of no value to the farmer. 
It is a sufficient reply to all this, to simply point to the 
articles named at the head of this paper; chemical or pre- 
pared manures. For the present we shall confine our- 
selves to a single class, those derived from urine and night 
soil, or of which these furnish the most important part. 

It may be said that the use of night soil has been known 
from the earliest ages as a manure. This is true, but its 
use has always been limited, owing to prejudices arising 
ftom its disagreeable nature, and its offensive odor. The 
celebrated Swedish chemist, Berzelius, was among the 
first to call the attention of moderns to these substances 
by his analysis of them, which gave the following 
results : 

ks Night Soil 100 paris. 

Water, - - - 

+ cayman matter and animal remains, 

ile - . é Z 

Albumen, - - » 

Peculiar and extractive matter, 

Sults, - - - * 
“Insoluble residuum, - - 
Urine, 1000 paris 
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Water, - 
Urea, ‘ 3 
Sulphate of potash, - - - 
Sulphate of soda, - : 
‘Phosphate ofsoda, = - __ eee, 
*Muriate of soda (common salt,) 
Phosphate of ammonia, - - 
Muriate of ammonia, - = 
‘Acetate of ammonia, 
- Animal matters, 
Earthy phosphates and Fluate of lime, 1. 00 
Silica and mucus, - - - 0. 35) 
“The intelligent farmer ‘will ‘see at a glance that the 
Matters enumerated in these tables constitute most effi- 
cient fertilizers, and in spite of their repulsive nature, the 
mish farmers’ have long been in the habit of mixing 
thése stercoraceous imatters with water, which applied 
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afterwards, so as to form a powder much superior and 


‘lish farmersyif we may judge from their 


with much labor to their fields, gave a fertility unknown 
to the rest of Europe. Some 28 years since, Davy sug- 
gested to his countrymen, the English, that night soil was 
a very powerful mauure, liable to decompose, soluble in 
water, and in whatever state itis used, furnishes abundant 
food for plants. He found, by experiment, that quick 
lime destroyed the disagreeable smell, and ascertained that 
it might be dried, pulverized, and delivered by drills at 
the time of sowing the seed. The manufacture from 
night soil of the valuable manure,-catled poudrette, be- 
longs to the French.—Nearly 40 years since, a chemist, 
Mr. Bridet, obtained a patent for his poudre vegetative, 
manufactured from the cesspools of Paris; and such was 
his success that similar manufactories were erected all 
over the country, particularly in the vicinity of the large 
cities, so that what was once a nuisance, is now deemed 
of the greatest value. 

In 1814, the French Royal Society of Agriculture grant- 
ed a gold medal to Madame Vibert Duboul, who obtained 
a patent for 15 years for her “Alkaline Vegetative pow- 
der.” Her plan consisted in fermenting the most liquid 
parts of these matters, and mixing them with slaked lime 


more durable in its effects 10 common poudrette. 

In 1818, the first manufactory of ‘Urate’ properly so 
called, was commenced near Paris, by tlie chemisis Douat 
& Co. and the product was submitted to the examination 
and test of a committee of chemists and agriculturists, in 
which were included some of the ablest men of France. 
This committee reported that they had found the prepa- 
ration so powerful on the dullest soils, that they recom- 
mended it should only be employed by skilful. and dis- 
criminating farmers. On good soils, or in large quanti- 
ties, it gave such a growth of straw as to be fatal to the 
maturity of the grain. The whole matter collected from 
the cesspools of Paris, is now converted into poudrette 
and urate, and is used by the farmers’and gardeners prin- 
cipally within a circuit of 30 miles*around Paris. 

A new preparation called ‘engrais animalize, or disin- 
fected night soil, has recently been entered upon at Paris, 
and a large manufactury has also been established at White 
chapel near London. It is made by mixing the night soil 
with a considerable quantity ot finély pulverized charcoal, 
and then drying the mass at a‘very gentle heat. Thus 
prepared, it resembles the friable mould, rich and dark, of 
an old hot bed, and is totally devoid of smell. ‘The Eng- 
rts and jour- 
nals, are highly pleased with this manure, particularly as 
a dressing for turneps, giving them a quick growth at the 
start, which is of great importance with this root. There 
isanother preparation called “Owen’s Animalized Car- 
bon,” principally brought into England from the Baltic, 
one ton of which is considered equal to 25 bushels of 
crushed bones, while the cost is but little more than half 
as much. It probably differs little from the engrais ani- 
malize, except that itcontains more carbon, and, of course, 
is a less powerful ‘manure. 

There is a chemical preparation called “Seed Manure,” 
prepared by Messrs Hodgson and Simpson, of Wakefield, 
England, the composition of which is a secret, but the 
base of it is, doubtless, urate, mixed with a portion of 
saccharine matter, ammonia, salt, and nitre. Their direc- 
tions are as follows, and by following them Mr. Miburn 
and. others have experienced the best -effects on their 
crops : 

“Dissolve 28 Ibs. of this manure in a pail by adding 
water in small quantities, stirring it at the same time, un- 
til the mixture is of the consistence of cream ; it is then 
poured over the seed intended to be sown on an acre of 
land, and the whole repeatedly turned over, so that it ap- 
pears one uniform mixture; the seed is then to be spread 
out thin, on the floor to dry, for’ten or twelve hours, and 


ashes, to render it sufficiently friable or dry to be sown by 
the hand or by the drill.” ; 
Prof. Johnson in his valuable papers on manure, has 


night soil, particularly the carbonized class, which, when 
properly made, he seems to consider preferable to any 
other of its mixtures. =. 

“The preparation of the Messrs. Pottevin of the engrais 
animalize at London, is the same as that of M. Payen at 
Paris. It combines,and. successfally too, the great ob- 
ject of driving off the water of nightsoil by a gentle heat, 
after all its gaseous matters have been absorbed, by mix- 





substance has such great powers of absor tion of all gas- 
eous matters Tike those which aboand in, and impart the 


disagreeable odor of nightsoi!.. The presence of the car- . 
bon in the manure thus prepared, is valuable in two ways, 
it gradually combines with the oxygewof the atmosphere 
forming in the state of carbonic gas, the food of plants; 
and at the same time all the gaseous matters of putrefac-" 
tion, with which it is saturated, are thus preserved, stored 
up, as it were, for the use of the roots of the»cultivator’s 
crops: nothing is lost, the emission of the ‘from 
the slowly dissolving charcoal, being so gradual, as to be 
almost, if not entirely, imperceptible to the senses.” 

The justly famous preparation, called as above, “Urate,” 
may be very successfully imitated by the common farm- 
er who will take the pains to provide @ reservoir or cis- 
tern for the preservation of urine, with which, when want- 
ed for distribution with his seed, he must mix gypsum or 
plaster till the urine is absorbed, and the mass sufficient- 
ly dry to sow with the drill or by the hand. Thisis one 
of the most powerful preparations on dry or saridy soils 
that can well be imagined, and is one of which every 
farmer may.avail himself to a greater or less degree. 
There are at the present time, two manufactories of 
poudretie and urate in the vicinity of New York; and 
there is most. abundant proof that it constitutes here as 
elsewhere the most valuable class of manures; .That 
such manufactories will become common in the neighbor- 
hood of our principal cities and towns, where alone the 
materials are to be found, as the value of such’ manures, 
both for their efficiency and portability, are better under- 
stood, we have no doubt. Their use is rapidly. convert- 
ing the vicinity of the principal European cities into a 
garden, and the use of these materials which once con- 
stituted the greatest nuisance and were most productive 
of diseases, into manures, will not have a better effect on 
the soil, than on the health of those congregated masses 
of human beings. 

Kipney Worms.—There is not now the sliglitest ex- 
cuse for any farmer allowing his hogs to die from this 
disease. In addition to the testimony of Drs. Kirtland 
and Martin, and of others who have proved it, we can add 
our own,—a few days, or if needfull, weeks’ feeding on 
corn boiled in ley, will cure almost any case of Kidney 
worm. Where the dragging of the hind quarters is oc- 
casioned by this complaint, there is not a doubt but this 
will effect a cure. The cruel process of cutting into the 
flesh of the back over the Kidneys, and poaring in spirits 
of turpentine, even were ita certain cure, may thus be 
dispensed with.—Southe- Planter. 





Beprorp or Wosurn Hocs.—We do not pretend toa 
critical knowledge of the origin, history, &c. of the Wo- 
burn hog, but have understood the breed was originated 
by the Duke of Bedford of England, whose country seat 
is Woburn Abbey. “Some of these hogs were sent over to 
this country, many years ago, as a present to General’ 
Washington, but their destination was somehow intercep- 
ted, and they were bred, we believe, in Pennsylvania or 
Virginia, ‘whence the have been diffused through the’ 
country. Dr. Martin, of Clarke, was one of the first in. 
Kentucky who appears to have highly appreciated them ; 
and having taken the lead as theit breeder and advocate, 
he changed the name from Bedford to’ Woburn, to distin- 
guish this breed from. other breeds called~ Bedfords, but” 
which were very different hogs. For further informa- 
tion, we refer inquirers to Dr. Martin who will with great’ 
pleasure respond.to any respectable applicants desiring in- 
formation*—Kentucky Farmer. — . . #8 





THE Lapres FOREVER—It is within the knowledge of 
many now on the stage of action, (says the N. Y. Evening 


mixed. with a sufficient quantity of soot.or any kind of | Star) that afew cotton seeds, which the curiosity of a la- 


dy first nurtured, now influences the commerce of nations, 
and supplies America witha staple unequalled on the globe. 
—The ladies, whenever charged with the undue curiosi- 


‘|the following remarks on these chemical preparations of |ty of their sex, should mention this fact to their ungal- 


lant slanderers. | 
Tincture or Roses—Take the leaves of the common 
rose ( Centifolica) place base without pressin oy acka 
ule, and itt oy until he required for'use. This ee 
ture will keep for years, and yield a ‘perfume little 
Ltior to otto of roses ; a few drape fit Wil slice, so: jin 


ing it with a portion of newly prepared carbon, in the] Common vinegar is greatly improved by ‘@ very 





finest possible state of division, than which, no known 


quantity being added to it. 














ott the Wester Farmer and Gardener. 
_ ., Sir——In a former communication, | endeavored to 
ry hefore your readers some account Of the particular ap- 
Wilcation ok the dateecet soris of wool, to their manufac- 
rics op pay Siemppeiching them by their well known 
on. of long and short. In continuing the subject, | 
| purpose taking a short review of the various breeds of 
sheep, or sueh of them as I think will be interesting to 
r readers; explaining with as much distinctness as lays 
OF power, the origin of the name held at present by 
r breed: having in yiew, the intent of inform- 
ing..those who may not be acquainted with the subject, 
oo ia by the Cotswold, Bakewell, &c. 
_ The ‘long wooled sheep shall first occupy our atten- 
tion; and, as they are more especially before the public 
mind, we will begin with the Leicestershire. 

_ The Old Leicester, the New Leicester, the Bakewell, 
and the Dishley, are one and the same breed of sheep ; 
the Old Leicester being the original stock. About the 
middle of last century, Mr. Bakewell, who lived at Dish- 
ley,-in Leicestershire, endeavored to improve the existing 

of that country ; which he did by attention and a 
careful selection trom all the flocks round his neighbor- 
hood, without regard to size, but having in view the great- 
est propensity to fatten, with that shape which he con- 
sidered. would produce the largest proportion of valuable 
meat, with the smallest quantity of bone and offal. 

“Having formed his stock from sheep so selected, he 
carefully attended to the peculiarities of the individuals 
from which -he bred, and (from the best information) did 
not object to breeding from near relations, when by doing 
se he put together animals likely to produce a progeny 
possessing the characteristics he wished to obtain. 

Some persons suppose that Mr. Bakewell formed the 
New Leicester variety by crossing different sorts of sheep. 
There is no reason for believing this; and the contrary 
appears to be the fact. He next established a system of 
letting rams for the season, instead of selling them, to 
these who wished their use—a system not only benefi- 
cial to the ram breeder, but also to the farmer. |t ena- 
bles the ram breeder to keep a greater number, and give 
rs! whole atiention to this department; and secures to 

farmer, any cross he may require for any portion of 
lils Heck, without the necessity of in-and-in beepaling. 

” Valuable.as.this system-no doubt was, it was only after 

ty . years of incessant. perseverance, that Mr. Bake- 
ad the pleasure of seeing his ideas on this subject 

d by the breeders of the country. The first ram 
let; was for sixteen shillings. Twenty-six years 
Ahat time, he let a celebrated ram, called the Two 
under, for, one season, at four hundred guineas each 

two breeders, still reserving one third for himself; 
of the ram for this season, being thus estimated 
guineas, (about six thousand dollars, ) 
mewell’s ir ae ee the New Lei- 

distinguish t @ parent stock ; by some 

lesignated as the Bakewell, and by te the 

ig the place of his abode ; and thus we get 
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legs, the muscles extending down to the hock ; the thighs 
also wide and full; the legs of a moderate length ; the 
pelt also moderately thin, but soft and elastic, and covered 
with a good quantity of white wool; not so long as in. 
some breeds, but considerably finer. : 

The New Leicesters however are not without their 
faults ; they are by no means prolific breeders. ‘This, it 
is probable, may be the result of the in-and-in breeding 
to which Mr. Bakewell no doubt sometimes resorted. 
They vary much ip size, weighing at a year and a half old 
from twenty-four to Eanpois pounds per quarter ; though 
we have instances of their being fed to a considerably 
greater weight. We have it on record that Mr. Morgan, 
of Loughton, fed a pure bred New Leicester sheep, the 
live weight of which was three hundred anu sixty-eight 
posede, and that of the carcass two hundred and forty- 
eight. 

The fibre of the wool varies from five to more than 
twelve inches in length, and the fleece averages from six 
to seven pounds ; it is'used mostly in the manofacture of 
serges and carpets. 

The Cotswold sheep takes its name from a range of 
hills on whieh they are raised in Gloucestershire, and 
known as the Cotswold hills—being one of the grand di- 
visions of that county. Camden savs “that they derived 
it from the cots or sheds in which they were housed at 
night,—or permanently for the winter; and the wolds or 
open hilly grounds on which they were pastured in the 
summer.” Every person at all conversant with the topo- 
graphy of England, knows that the Cotswold hills have 
ever been famous for the pasturage afforded to this partic- 
ular breed of sheep. -in 1437, Don Duarte, king of Por- 
tugal, made application to Henry IV. king of England, for 
liberty to export sixty sacks of Cotswold wool, that he 
might manufacture certain cloths of gold at Florence, for 
his own use. Stowe says in his Chronicle, that in the 
year 1467, Edward IV. gave license to pass over unto 
Spain, certain Cotswold sheep, &e. The object that | 
have in making these quotations, is merely to show the 
antiquity of the breed. Very few pure Cotswolds now 
exist, and these, we are given to understand, are fast pass- 
ing away. The description given of the pure Cotswold 
is that they are taller and Jonger than the improved breed; 
comparatively flat sided deficient in the fore quarter, but 
full in the hind one; not fattening so early, but yielding a 
jogger and a heavier fleece. 

he Cotswold have been ¢tussed considerably by the 
Leicester, and the prevalent breed may be said to consist 
of half Leicester, half Cotswold. Though a distinct 
breed of sheep, the similarity that presents itself in the 
Bakewell and Cotswold sheep of this country, would 
carry conviction to the mind ofany breeder, that the cross 
has been carried to a very considerable extent, upon most, 
if not all of the sheep of this name, imported into Amer- 
ica. In some-parts of this country—for instance, in the 
territory of Iowa, or any other, where wool is the object 
and not the carcass-——the pure Cotswold is the better 
sheep; they are more easily kept; are larger, though not 
so well formed in the body, and produce a heavier fleece. 
This is speaking comparatively between the Cotswold and 
the Leicester. 

The improved Cotswold, which is the sheep we have 
here, will weigh from 25 to 40 lbs. per quarter ; and yield 
a fleece of from.7 to 8 Ibs. on the average... . 

The pure Lincolnshire sheep, like the pure Cotswold, 
is fast disappearing. Culley describes them as having no 
horns; white faces; Jong, thin and weak carcasses; the 
ewes weighing from 14 to 20 lbs. per quarter, and the 
wethers from 20 to 302bs.; with thick, rough, white legs; 
large bones; thick pelts,.and long wool, from ten to eigh- 
teen inches; and weighing from 8 to 14 Ibs. per fleece. 
According to Ellis, they.swere the longest legged, and larg- 
est carcassed sheep of all others ; and although their legs 
aad bellies were for the-mo st part void of wool—yet they 
carried more wool on then: tiran‘any other sheep what- 
soever, ‘The contest for sapremacy between the Lin- 


doubt even new-exists in the minds of some, with regard 


of the Leicestershire ram on th e Lincoln ewe, displayed 
to a great extent the excellencie's of the male parent, and 
the wether attained its maturity in a year Jess time than it 
was accustomed to, with. less. compa.‘ative expense of food 
even-inthattime.. ‘The Lincolnshire »,heep now, is for the 
most part crossed with the Leleaster—__.%8 indeed is the 


lbs..and of the pure Lincoln, not more than 9 lbs.—the 
length of the staple from eight to nine inches. . 
There are other tong wool sheep, but from the cross. 
of the Leicester, they have generally imbibed so muchaf - 
the characteristics of that breed that I think it unnecessa. 
ry to give any lengthened description of them, 4 

In a future number I will take a review of the short. 
wool sheep, and give my opinion as to the adaptation of 
the particular breeds to western farming purposes, iis 
Yours, &c., Umpra... , 





Mepium Sizep, vs. Lance Hoes. ig 

Mr. Editor—You are .aware that | am now, and hay, 
been ever since 1820, extensively engaged in pork-pack- 
ing in this city; and [ feel that | may without presump.. 
tion, lay claim to -not a little experience in the basinegs, 
It is fully-as mach to my interest, and that of every one 
else engaged in curing pork for market, as the interest. 
of the farmer, thatthe very best breeds of hogs shouldbe 
scattered over the country. ‘ : 

When I first entered into it, the pork brought to us, was 
produced from the same miserable race yet to be found 
through much the greater part of the West. It yielded 
us little Jard,and the sides were unfit for mess or clear 
pork—too thin, and only fit for bacon. . The first im., 
provement we had was the little chunky China hog—a 
perfect mass of lard—hams light and too fat—though-the, 
waste of offal was trifling. The next we had was the 
large Warren county hog, requiring years to mature, and 
then coming tous of an enormous weight—great waste 
of offal—the hams too large and badly shaped, as was 
also the shoulder—and the sides, nevertheless of their 
great size, were thin in proportion. They were still ¢ 
great improvement. The crosses of these and the Ruse 
sia and Byfield, in the hands of some of the more judi- 
cious breeders, produced a very excellent hog—and we 
who were the purchasers, were anxious for any improve- 
ment on the unprofitable woods hogs usually raised. 

Though as | have remarked, so Jong engaged in the bu- 
siness of packing,] had paid but little attention to the 
breeding of hogs, though always keeping a few of the best 
I could find, on my farm, and improving them to the best 
of my ability. Jt was not until some of the part-bred 
Berkshires were brought to us from Butler and Warren 
counties, that J was struck with the great improvement 
they were on any thing I had yet seen. The perfect 
manner in which they weré fatténed—their extraordinary 
length of body, and the thickness of the side meac—their 
small, yet thick, fleshy shoulder—the great weight and 
handsome form of their hams—the great yield of lard, 
and little waste of offal, either of inside waste, or head 
and bone, proved to me that they were a something en- 
tirely different and altogether superior to any other breed 
within my knowledge. On making further enquiry re- 
specting them, J found them equally advantageous to the 
farmer and drover, as to the pork packer. Prolific and ea- 
sily kept; maturing early and fattening kindly to as great 
weighits as were desirable; stamping their own character 
strongly on any other breed with which they might be 
crossed; and travelling well to any reasonably distant’ 
market. ' 

] had before this been breeding hogs for sale, and seeing 
ata glance, the great advantage it was going to be to me 
in my packing business, to have such a hog as the Berk- 
shire in general use, J at once engaged in it largely: 

True itis that | cannot give up my farm, and my atten- 
tion and capital, to the breeding of fine stock, withouta 
prospect of making money by it; but that was the se- 
condary object I had in view—my pork-packing business 
was of the first importance tu me. I saw and dreaded 
the efforts that were made to introduce an extremely large’ 
hog into Kentucky, for I had about this time transferred 
my pork business to that state, and had gone to very 
great expense in erecting sn_extensive establishment back 
of Covington, and‘intended making my entire purchases 
in the state. We can make no use in this market, of ani- - 
mals weighing from 400 to 600 Ibs., even though they 
may be well fatted.'” A hog of the proper form and quali- 
ty of meat, that matures at ten or twelve months old, so 
as to fatten properly, and then weighs from-200 to 300 
'Ibs., is the sort for which we will give the highest price, 
because it yields us the greatest profit. And most assu- 
redly it will also pay the farmer best. We have no po 
lation to supply, that will consume large, coarse, 








case with most of the long wooled varie, “ies: _ The ave- 
rage weight of the fleece of the present shee,» i# bout 7 
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: the celebrity of those cured in Cincinnati is 
- pout This fe be heavy without being large 
thick and plump; the flesh, though principally 
Jean, yet marbled with fat. Next to the ham the lard and 
side meat’yield us the greatest return—the former must 
be abundant in quantity, and fine grained ; which never is 
the case with any hog until he has somewhat matured;— 
the latter must carry its thickness thr hout, having no 
thir flanky parts; and must be fat—and last we rank the 
er and the jowl. 
gt of the Boats and Richmond dealers, and those 
from tlie other cities in the East and South, come here an- 
pually to have meat packed ; they all prefer such a hog 
as 1 have described, and. will buy no other if they can 
help it. How the drovers, who are represented as driving 
to Richmond and Charleston, and as preferring the largest 
sized hogs, can possibly dispose of such animals there, I 
cannot understand. Nor how meat of a size that [know 
from experience, cannot be cured, even with the aid of 
cool cellars, here, can be kept there, surprises me. Think 
of a pair of hams, Mr. Editor, weighing 148 Ibs. in the 
ditnate of Charleston, or Richmond, er Baltimore! They 
would indeed require to be cut in two—and then what a 
sightly object! 1 
Siill some regions of country may require a larger hog 
then others; and to supply those who may think so, Mr. 
A.B. Allen, now on his way to England, will import for 
me some of a size sufficient to suit any taste. For my 
own part, and for my use for packing, [ want neither an 
extravagantly large hog,nor yet a very small one. A hog 
that has to be fed two wiuters, never will pay first cost; 
if he canbe had of sufficient size without wintering at 
all, so much the more profit—A spring pig killed in the 
fall at. 200 Ibs. nett, will evidently pay better than if the 
same hog had been kept over winter, and reached the se- 


. cond fall 500 lbs. nett. 


| have been speaking now as a pork-packer, not as a 
breeder ; and what J have said, J say in all sincerity. 
have no desire to injurethe business of any other breed- 
ér of improved hogs, nor to prevent their continuing their 
improvements to as high a point as they please. But | 
do regret to see gentlemen of science and experience go- 
ing back to a large, coarse hog, such as the Woburn, Irish 
Grazier, or Leicester, when they can precure a breed so 


‘infinitely superior—the improved Berkshire. 


.. ,Joun Manarp, Jr. 
Cincinnati, July 5th, 1841. ..+ . [Western Farmer. 


From Silliman’s American Journal of Science. 
. THE HESSIAN FLY AND ITS PARASITES. 
BY EDWARD ‘©. HERRICK. 
For several years past I have spent some time in the 
study of the habits of the Hessian Fly, and of the vari- 
ous insects by which itis attacked. During a part of the 





period J enjoyed the important co-operation of my valu~ 


ed friend, Mr. James D. Dana, now absent from the coun- 
try,as one of the scientific corps of the United States 
South Sea Exploring Expedition.. It was, and still con- 
tinues to be, my intention to offer an extended paper-on 
this subject. The investigation is not yet in every par- 
ticular so complete as could be wished, but several cir- 
cumstances seem to render it advisable to give at this 
time, a brief abstract of some portion of the results.— 
The civil history of the insect, as well as the scientific 
descriptions, with many other details, are reserved for 
the final paper. 

The Hessian fly, which has so. long been conspicuous 
for its depredations on the wheat crops of this country, 
1s @two-winged insect of the genus Lasioptera or Ceci- 
domyia, (Meig. and Lair.) and was first scientifically de- 
seribed by Mr. Say, (Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 1817; 
i.45,) who gave it the specific name of Destructor. The 
popular name was used by Col. George Morgan, of Pros- 
pect, N. J., on the supposition that the insect was intro- 

into this country among the straw brought by the 
ssian' troops who came here in the service of Great 
Britain during the war of the Revolution. ‘This suppo- 
sition has been rejected by most ee, chiefly 
perhaps, because an extensive and apparently thorough 
inquiry made in various parts of Europe a few years af- 
ter, resulted in the uncontradicted conclusion, that the in- 
sect was wholly unknown in that quarter of the world: 
4am-not prepared to assert that this insect was introduced 
im the manner above supposed, but it may be shown that 


b.. Sa higoly probable that. it was unknown here before that 


— — it now exists in Europe, and has probably been 
centurion. aie 





In the Elements d@ Agriculture, par Duhamel du Mon- 
céau, Paris, 1771, 2 tomes, 12 nio., is a statement from 
M. de Chateauviex, of which the following is, a transla- 
tion: “Our wheat [in the neighborhood of Gerieva] has 
sustained the present month of May, 1758, an injury from 
which the grain cultivated by the new husbandry has not 
been exempt. We found upon it.a number of © small 
white worms, which eventually turned to a chesnut co- 
lor: they fix themselves within the leaves, and gnaw 
the stalks: They are commonly found between the first 
joint and the root: the stalks on which they fasten grow 
nomore; they become yellow anddry up. Wesu red 
the same injury in 1732, when these insects appeared in 
the middle of May, and did such damage that the crops 
were almost annihilated.” ‘This passage was quoted by 
Col. Morgan, (Carey’s Amer. Mus. 1787, i- 530,) in the 
belief that the insect described in it wos the Hessian Fly. 
The description is too imperfect to authorize a posive as- 
sertion, but there seems ‘to be Jittle doubt that his opinion: 
is correct, 

In 1833, Mr. Dana sailed for the Mediterranean in the 
U.S. ship Delaware. An opportunity was thus afforded 
him to make personal exploration for the Hessian fly a- 
mong the. wheat fields of the old world ; a work for which 
he was well: prepared by his thorough acquaintance with 
this insect in its various stages. His examinations, were 
rewarded with the most gratifying success, for they proved 
that the Hessian fly is an inhabitent of Europe.’ On the 
13th of March, 1834, and subsequently, he collected se- 
veral Jarve and pupe, from wheat plants growing in a 
field on the island of Minorca. From these pupx, were 
evolved on the 16th of March, 1834, two individuals of 
an insect which his recoliections, (aided by a drawing of 
the Hessian fly with which he ‘was provided,) enabled 
him to pronounce to be the Cecidomyia Destructor. More 
of the perfect insects were evolved in the course of the 
month, one of which deposived eggs like those of the 
Hessian fly. Jn letters dated Mahon, April 8 and 21, 
1834, Mr. D sent me five of the insects and several of 
the pupe. They arrived in safety, and after a careful ex- 
amination, } saw no good reason to doubt the identity of 
this insect with the Hessian fly. ‘The Mahonese asserted 


that the insect had been there from time immemorial, and |. 


often did great damage both there and in Spain. On the 
28th of April, 1834, Mr. D. collected from a wheat field 
just without the walls of the city, of Toulon, in France, 
several pupe and one larve like those before obtained.— 
On the 4th of June, 1834, he obtained-similar pupe from 
a wheat field near Naples. About. the period of Mr. Da- 
na’s investigations in the south of Europe, attention was 
turned to the injury caused by certain larve among the 
wheat in Hungary. It appears now to becommonly be- 
lieved, that their parent insect is either our Hessian fly, or 
an insect very clusely allied to it. 

I have searched in vain for any traces of the Hessian 
fly in this country before the Revolution. ‘The Rev. Ja- 
red Eliot, in his“Essays upon Field‘Hasbandry in New 
England,” Boston, 1760, treats of the ‘culture of wheat, 
but makes no allusion to any insect-having habits like 
those of the Hessian fly; neither does Kalm, the natura- 
list, who travelled in this eountry about 1750. J am 
therefore inclined to consider the common opinion of the 
origin of the insect quite as probable as any other which 
has been advanced. ' 

In this part of our country wheat is-usually sown about 
the first of September. Soon after the plants are up, the. 
Hessian fly begins to lay her eggs upon them, and contin- 
ues her operations for several weeks. She deposits her 
eggs on the upper surface of the leaf: (i. e. the ligula, or 
strap-shaped portion of the leaf) of the plant. The num- 
ber on a single leaf is oftem twenty or thirty, and some- 
times much greater. In these cases‘many of the larve 
must perish. The egg is about.a fiftieth of an inch long 
and four hundredths of an inch in diameter, cyli 
translucent, and of a pale:sed color. _ In about four days 


the egg hatches; the larva creeps down the leaf, entets'| 
the sheath, and with the head downwards, fastens upon | t 


the tender culm or stalk, generally just above some joint. 
The larva appears to: feed solel 


gradually imbedded in it as the plant matures. 





| ely on the sap of the plant;,| 
it does not gnaw the stalk, and never. enters i ot, l 
ving 


color, when the insect may be said to have reached tlié 


state of pupa. It hasthen some sesemblance to a flax- 
seed. The outer skin of the larva becomes the i- 
um of the pupa. The wheat plant is injured, by the loss 
of sap, but principally by the pressure of the larvw and 





pupe upon the culm. A single larva will do little harm, 
and may even be useful by stimulating the plant to throw 
out side shoots ; but five or six of them-are sufficient se- 
riously to check the growth of the plunt, or perlreps to 
destroy it entirely. li re . 
Daring the winter the insect isin the pri state, near 
the root of the wheat plant, and usually.a Siule below the 
surface of the earth. In April and May we again find 
the Hessian fly laying eggs on the young wheat, both that 
which was sown in Jhe aulunn previous, and the spring 
wheat, which is of course receutly up. . The larve from 
these eggs become pupe about the middle of June. 
There is no difficulty in tracing the insect as faras the 
state of pupa, and.do this poiut its history is satisfactorily 
ascertained Regarding the periods of the evolution of 
the perfect infant, there is, however, some obscurity, 
which numerous observations have not wholly cleared 
up. The difficulty results in part from the fact that in this 
region, a very large proportion, probably more than nine- 
tenths, of every generation of the Hessian Fly, iis de- 
stroyed by parasites. -A great part of the pupe which 
may be collecied will evolve spme parasitic insect, instead 
of the Hessian fly. It is certain that sometimes the pu- 
px, which became so in June, evolve the perfect insect in 
October following, and that other pupe of the game date 


Lwill not evolve the perfect insect until Ortober of the 


year succeeding. ‘The following seems to me the proba- 
ble history of the matter. The pupe which became 
such in the atitumn, evolve the perfect. insect, vartly du- 
ring the next spring, and partly in the summer and au- 
tunm following. . The pupa, which became such in and 
about June, evolve the perfect insect. partly during the 
next autumn,.and partly during the year succeeding. 
Parasites.—There are in this region, four principal 
parasites of the Hessian fly, one of which attacks the 
eggs, and the other three the pupe. They are al] minute 
ymenoplera. b> Sh 
1. The egg-parasite is a species of Platygasier, Latr., 
and may pfove to be identical with some one of the hun- 
dred species of this genus which are described. (Entom. 
Mag. Lond. iii. 217. Cont: Macl. Lyc. i.81.) The insect 
is abundant in the autumn. I first saw.it Sept. 23, 1833, 
in the act of depusiting its eggs in tlie eggs of the Hes- 
sian fly: From subsequent observations it appears that. 
four or five eggs are laid in @ single egg of the Hessian 
fly. The later egg hatches, and the animal advances to 
the pupa state as usual, bat from the puparium no Hessian 
fly ever comes forth. This parasite forms within the pu- 
pariug a silky cocoon of a brownish color, —__. 
2. This is the chief parasite of the ee It is de- 
scribed bv Mr. Say, (Jour. Acad. Nat. Sei. Phil. i. 47,) as 
the Ceraphron Destructor. \t appears to me not to be- 
long to the genus Ceruphron, (ats but to fall within the 
genus Euryloma, of Illiger. It pierces the shealth of the 
stalk, making a hole too small to be detected by.a power- 
ful microscope, and deposits an egg in the pupa within. 
This is done chiefly in June. The perfect. nsec 
ed in the summer and autumn reinetgy 5 Sava its way 
through the puparium and the sheath of the leaf. An in- 
sect (of which | have seen females only,) very + vanengin 


the Eurytoma Destructor, but with mere rudiments 
wings, is sometimes evolved from the pipe of the Hes- 
sian fly. Jam in doubt whether it should be considered a 
distinct species or only a variety. The winged individu- 
als never throw off their wings. = ~~ 

- 3. The next parasite of the poj of the 


2 F a is an insect’ of th 
tribe Chalcidia, (Lat: in Cuv. Regne. An.) whose genus 


hE have riot determined. Jis habits are like those of No. 








2, but it is evolved later. Apterous females of this spe- 
cies are also found. + tae aaah, “kde 
4. Another parasite “of the is ‘an insect of the 


taken its postthe larva is stationary; it gradually loses|- A. 


its redish color, becomes: translucent, and- clouded with | modes | 






white spots, and when near maturity, the central part| They have 





within is-of a greenish hue. Jn about five-or six weeks, |'are’ 
‘(or 2 if the season is cold,) the larva. begini ala A 
sume a brownish tinge, and soon is of a t chesnut 
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should be pt in good condition. If fall wheat is sown 

, some of the eggs will be avoided, but risk of winter 
pwill be incurred. If cattle are permit- 
the wheat fields during the fall, they will de- 
of the has a A large number of the pupe 
re ( r + dompend gets ow a repeal 
harvest, en ploughing and harrow- 
ie This method will endoubsedly do much 
Se actenon fly also lays its eggs, to some ex- 


on rye and barley, these crops should be treated in a 
sim ‘ 
Nee theses, Connecticut. 
’ From the Albaay Cultivator. 
Tue Hessian Fry. 

Messrs, Gaylord and Tucker—\ have not been a sub- 
scriber for your valuable paper, till the present year, as 
your list will show. Thus far, I find it deeply iuterest- 
ing, and well calculated to excite and promote a spirit of 
inquiry and improvement among agriculturists. 

noticed a piece in your number for March, headed, 
“Hessian Fly—A Lady Observer.” Honor and praise to 
the ladies! JI have derived from them the far greater por- 
tion of my earthly comforts. I feel much  wagtek the 
interest and inquiry which the discovery of Miss Morris, 
rene the Hessian fly, has elicited. The great desi- 
deratum ‘is the discovery that the ovum, or egg, is depos- 
ited in the grains of the wheat before it is harvested ; be- 
cause, knowing the hiding place and fortress of the foe, 
we can the rhore surely adopt the means of his destruc- 
tion. Iwill, therefore, give you my observations, con- 
firmatory of those of Miss Morris. 

More than twenty years ago, while } lived in Leesburg, 
Va., I adopted the opinion, that the Hessian fly deposited 
its n the berry-or graiti of wheat, in its ripening 
state, and that instinct directed the deposit to the germ or 
bud, which was to produce the new stalk. The eggs, be- 
ing deposited in that part of the germ, which adheres to 
the grain, are enclosed within the first two leaves that 
spring directly from the germ. They are not often found 
at the third blade, though this may oceur without vio- 
lation of the general principle, as they may be deposited 
a yor ag in the germ, or may be moved in the growth 


ahs, 
‘l was led to this opinion while walking in my garden 
weet the rows of peas, ripening for seed. The pods 
ne yellow, but not dry, and opposite to every full 
} pod’, I observed..a white circular space, from 
} juice had exuded, and in the centre a perfora- 
‘F was done by the insect which deposits in the 
ea the egg that produces the pea bug. - And this is the 
of insects to deposit their ova or eggs, in 
some ‘moist substance, as cherries, plums, &ce.— 
“observed in the peas, led.me at once to the opin- 
‘that the Hossian by tepained its eggs in a similar 


8 sinis of wheat in their ripening state, be- 
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‘ ® they be mae bard: , 
i about or in the year 1820, or ’21, I publish- 
dan essay on the Hessian fly, setting forth my opinion, 
he Port Folio, edited by Harrison Hall, Esq., Philadel- 
essay | recommended a trial of the follow- 
yw ] have used in a small way, and never 
fail. Soak the seed wheat in lime water, kept 
y ill poi swollen to the point of almost 
; then roll in plaster, after draining, till well- 
op rev ent injury to the seedman’s hand, and to 
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re, are necessary to quicken or 
je eggs being in the grain, the 
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ordinary seasons, there will remain warm weather suffi- 
cient to quicken the eggs, but not enough to advance them 
to an injurious state before the hard frosts commence, 
which will destroy them easily after being quickened.— 
The general rule, however, as to the time of sowing, 
must be regulated by the latitude of the places, so as to 
avoid the extremes of early and late, in reference to that 
latitude. And, after all,.the rule and the reasons above 
assigned for it, will be subject to infringement and excep- 
tions, owing to the difference of the weather in different 
autumnal seasons. 

Cold Winters and little Snow.—F ifty years ago, before 
the inroads of the Hessian fly, the farmers were delight- 
ed to see their fields covered with snow during the win- 
ter, as a protection to the growing crops. Not so now. 
Our best wheat crops follow winters in which the snows 
are light, and the ground generally bare or nearly so, and 
hard frozen, so that little of green appears in the wheat 
fields, and then they are not troubled by the fly in the 
spring. I have observed this for thirty years. ‘The rea- 
son, I presume, is that ‘the eggs of the fly and other in- 
sects, in their unprotected state, are destroyed by the se- 
vere frosts; whereas, this effect is prevented when the 
ground is deeply covered with lasting snows. 

Sincerely yours, Joun Mines. 





Prof. Liebig says, that according to late discoveries in 
agricultural chemistry, in taking the hay from meadows, 
the principal cause of exhaustion to the soil, is the loss 
of the potash contained in the hay ; and that this may be 
readily restored by sowing the meadow with a thih cov- 
ering of wood ashes. Farmers should be very careful of 
their ashes—its beneficial effects on corn and grass have 
been well tested. 
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How To Boi. pEAs—How To cook DUN FisH! 

Sir—I took my pen merely to introduce the scrap 
which you will find appended to this, for publication in 
your last number; but as | wrote on, my indignation 
waxed so hot, at the recollection of good dinners, badly 
spoiled, that | forgot the main purpose, and omitted the 
recipe for boiling peas! While my pen is in hand, I 
will give you another for cooking cod fish—or dun fish ; 
which, when well cooked, and eaten with nice fresh but- 
terand eggs, and good Irish potatoes, | hold to be one of 
the lightest, most palatable, and most wholesome dishes 
that ever was put on a table. 

I wish some kind Yankee would write me to partake of 
his dinner some day when it consists entirely of dun fish. 
By-the-bye, I have heard it said, that a practice prevails 
in Boston, which strikes meas a very convenient one, and 
one of great domestic economy. They tell me that the 
Boston housekeeper has a routine of dishes for every day 
in the week; always having the same dish, on the same 
day. Friday being, since the days of the pilgrims, fish 
day! were I there, and invited to come in any day, and 
take ‘pot luck,’ as is the fashion in Southern cities, | would 
contrive to find out two of his days, and would happen 
in, to take ‘pot luck,’ the day he had his pork and beans 
—ant his dun-fish day as aforesaid. The reason of my 
dwelling on these apparent trifles is, to let your Southern 
readers know that here are two excellent dishes with 
which they are almost altogether unacquainted. The 
thin part of the middling of fat pork, with beans done to 
a soup, and well done, too, atid passed through a cullen- 
der—and yet better—* Lady, peas,” makes a dinner that 
I.would as soon sit down to, as any to be had in the 
most celebrated Parisian Restaurateur. But no Southern 
Farmer or Planter can ever enjoy it—and why? Because 
in the first place, he has not the providence to raise either 
beans or peas to be dried and’ put away for use through 
the year; and.in the next, he never makes for family use 
a barrel of “pickled pork”! With most of them, it is 
bacon! bacon! bacon! from week’s end to week’s end, 
with such limited supply of poultry and vegetables, ss the 
good house-wife can contrive to get raised, with little or 
no appropriate fixtures or assistance ! But on this point, | 


will one of these,days, get my aunt Anna togive you hep. 
views, which are always to the point. You see T have. 
just space enough left at the bottom of this page to stick: 
on the scrap, which again I had well nigh forgotten. 

Q IN THE corner; 

How to Cook Green Peas—-The common method of 
cooking this delicious vegetable, by boiling in. water, ig 
nearly destructive to its flavor, at least so says a lady who 
has sent us the following method of preparing them for 
the table, which, after experience, we must add is a 
improvement.—Place in the bottom of your sauce pan or 
boiler, several of the outside leaves of head salad—pat 
your peas in the dish, with two ounces of butter in pro- 
portion to half a peck of peas—cover the pan or boiler 
close, and place it over the fire—in thirty minutes the 
are ready for the table.. They can either be seasoned in 
the pan or after taken out. Water extracts nearly all the 
delicious quality of the green pea, and is as fatal to their 
flavor as itis destructive toa mad dog.*—.Vew Era, 

* Note by Q in the corner.—This is a vulgar prejudice. 
—lIt is the swelling of the throat in Hydrophobia, which 
makes it difficult, extremely painful, and at last impussi- 
ble for a mad-dog to swallow water. 





Tue Frower GarbDeN CULTIVATED BY THE Lapigs, 

A neat flower garden in front of the farm house, is proof 
that the farmer’s wife and daughters are industrious and 
refined. It is proof that the work within doors is well 
performed : for it is never the case that disorder and thrift- 
liness reside within, while the garden, tended by feimale 
hands, is neat and flourishing. This out-door labor gives 
bloom to the cheeks, vigor to the whole frame, cheerful- 
ness to the disposition, and general efficiency. 

Fair and gentle woman is never in a better school than 
when busying her fingers and twining her affections a- 
round the fair daughters of Flora. There she mingles 
with heauties whose tongues never‘utter envy or malice, 
and whose ears are deaf to every idle or sinful word.— 
There the lovely and innocent speak to her of the more 
lovely and holy One who delineates their graceful forms 
and paints their rich and varied color. Purer, richer, bet-- 
ter are the teachings of the shooting blade and opening 
flower, than come from the musings of a listless mind, 
the pages of romance, or the gogsip of corrupted society. 
The seeds of health, and purity, and vigor, are in the soil 
on which the pink and primrose grow, and those who la- 
bor to procure the fragrance of the latter, will taste. the 
delicious fruit which the former bear. 

Fear not, ye busy wives and daughters, that the care of 
a small flower garden will be a burthen, rendering more 
arduous the labors of the kitchen, the dairy room and the: 
needle. For the invigorating exhalations of the freshly 
turned soil, the draughts of pure oxygen which will be 
found around your plants when the warm sun is expand- 
ing their foliage, the variety of exercise which the garden: 
gives to body and mind, together with the pleasure deriv- 
ed from the beauty and fragrance of your flowers, will 
furnish more strength than the labors of the garden will 
exhaust.—JV. E. Farmer. , 





Preservation or BurreER—Henry Wood, of England, 
has transmitted to the council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, a jar of butter as a specimen of the successful 
mode adopted for its preservation when the article is in- 
tended for export to foreign climates. wa 

Mr. Wood informed the council that this butter had 
been prepared on the 19th inst. according io the process 
adopted in eastern countries, where it was used for culie 
nary purposes instead of hog’s lard, which the Mahome-. 
‘tan law prohibited, and would keep for any length of time 
in a perfect state of preservation, although it containedno, 
salt, or other additional substance. This preservative: 
state of the butter was induced by the removal of scum, 
and the dissipation of the watery particles of fresh butter, 
effected by the gent/est possible application of sufficient 
heat to produce the result. -' Mr. Wood stated thatin As, 
sia this gentle heat was obtained by the natives by filling, 
a large open earthenware pan with powdered and well 
rv gic. npr rng and then setting fire to it, introducing in- 
to the midst of the burning cow-dung an earthen v 
containing the butter, which became melted ; and whem 
the scum, as it rose, had been successively removed, and 
the watery particles driven off by the heat, it was poured 
into a jar, and preserved for use. Mr.» Wood su 





that a sand-bath, properly regulated, might answer the 
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“Vol. HI.) AMERICAN FARMER | s 
sam edi i . | sales of grain that I hear of were 1200 bushels Rye in the 
same purpose as the dried cow-dung, and as the process! There was a hail storm at Loudon, Va. on the 25th ult Py Ve yg pe. bane Ne Tides g sigs, ip. sho 


very simple, there could be no difficulty . in pre- 
rine it ‘aie that when once prepared, the butter never 
became tainted.” Mr. Wood stated that he carried with 
him tothe Cape of Good Hope some butter prepared in 
the same way, at ‘Col. Skinner’s farm at Hansi, to the 
westward of Delhi,a year previously, and which was pro- 
nounced by the agriculturist, Mr. Duckett, and others, to 
be superior to the salted butter of the colony; and, for 
culinary purposes, far superior to lard. 





Wasuine Burren—A correspondent of the Cultivator 
s—I venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that no family eat sweeter butter than mine, either new or 
old, and my wife always washes her butter thoroughly in 


cold water. ; ; 
The object of washing butter is to divest it of all the 


qeites of butter-milk. If the cream or milk has made 


y-clabber, there will inevitably be:small particles of 
it distributed throughout the whole mass of dutter, and 
unless they are entirely removed in some way, that butter 
will certainly become rancid. Working the butter in cold 
water will dissolve all these particles of congealed milk, 
and the water is easily worked out, or should a few 
drops remain, it will unite with the salt and form pure 
brine. If there is any other manner by which the butter 
can be freed from the milk more easily, I'd like to see it. 
My batter, altho’ “spoil’d by washing it,” when pack- 
ed in a pot or keg, with a clean cloth pressed on the top, 
and alittle brine on the top of that, say half an inch deep, 
will keep a year, as sweet as ever unwashed bniter was, 
is, or can be kept in any manner whatever. These are 
facts. Now let us have the facts in opposition to the 
cold water system. 


PorucaTion oF THE UnitED States.—The following 
table was furnished to the Senate by the Secretary of 
State, in obedience to a resolution of that body : 

STATEMENT 
Showing the aggregate in the population of the several 

States and Territories and in the -listrict of Columbia 

under the last Census, distinguishing the number of 

whites, free, persons ef color, and all other persons, 
as nearly as can be ascertained at this time. 












































States and Territories. | whiz popu-|Freeco’d| AU other | Total. 
latien. persons, |persons. - 
Maine, 500,438) 1,356 . 501,796 
New Hampshire, 284,036 537 1| 284,574 
Massachusetts, 729,030, 8,683} — 1| 737,699 
Rhode Island, 105.587) - 3,238 5| 108,830 
Connecticut, 301,856} 8,105 17} 309,948 
Vermont, 291.218 291,948 
New York, 2,378,890 2,428,921 
New Jersey, 351,588) 373,508 
Pennsylvania, 1,676,115) 1,724,035 
Delaware, 58,561 78.085 
Maryland, 317,717 469.232 
Virginia, 740,968) 1,239,797 
North Carolina, 484,870) 753.419 
South Carolina, 259,084 594,398 
Georgia, 407,695 691.392 
Alabama, 335, 590,756 
Mississippi, 179,074 375,651 
isiana, 153,983 344,570 

Tennessee, 640,6 829,510 
Kentucky, 587.54 776.923 
Ohio, 1,502,1 1,519,467 
Indiana, 678, 9 : 
Minois, 472.354 476,183 

issouri, 323.888) 383.702 
Arkansas, 77.174 97,574 
Michigan, 211,560 212,267 
Florida Territory, 27,728 54.107 
Wisconsin qo 50,566 30.752 

wa 0 42.864 43,035 
Dis, of Columbia, 30,657, 43,712 
ol 14,181 ,575'386,06912.483,536117,051 ,180 
° 17,051,180 
iafayette Parish, Louisiana, not included in 

he above, - - - ~ 7,832 

Estimated population of Carter county, Ky., 

Rot included, - - - - 3,000 

; 17,062,012 
Seamen in the service of the United States 

Jone 1, 1840,- = + . 6,100 





Total population of the United States, 17,068,112 


sales yesterday were only 3 or. 





—the hail were as large as a nutmeg, and broke many 
windows, and did considerable injury to the growing 
crops. , 

The Westminster (Md.) Carrolltonian informs us that 
aheavy gust visited that place on the same day, and did 
much injury to fences, hay, &c.; a barn was strack with 
lightning and consumed with all its contents; several cat- 
tle were alsokilled, and a man passing along the road 
with a scythe on his shoulder was instantly killed by 
the electric fluid. The same gust extended into Freder- 
ick county, and several barns were burnt by lightning— 
in allusion to which the Examiner says : 


“The great number of barns that aré fired by lightning 
after every harvest should admonish farmers of the expe- 
diency of having conductors attached to their barns ; the 
fermentation produced in both grain and hay after being 
stored, sends upa column of steam, which furnishes an 
excellent conductor of electricity, ‘and for the want of a 
suitable canductor to carry it harmlessly into the ground, 
we have every year some half dozen cases to record of 
the burning of barns, with all the product of the previous 
year’s labor.” 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Prcvisions.—There is no change in prices and nothing of 
moment doing. We quote Baltimore packed Mess Beef at 
$12,50; No. | at $9; and Prime at 7; Mess Pork at 911,50; 
and Prime at $9,50 to 10—all nominal. We noite limited 
sales of Western assorted Bacon of prime quality to-day at 
54c; Middlings at $54a58; Shoudlers at 34a44c, and Hams 
at 6a8c, as in quality. Inferior qualities of assorted Bacon 
are selling at 2 to 44c, Holders are asking 74a8c for No. | 
Western Lard in kegs. 

Cattle.— Supplies of Beef Cattle continue large, and prices 
without change. About 50U head were offered this morning 
at the drove yards, and part sold at $5 for inferior to 6,25 per 
100 Ibs. for prime quality. We continue to quote live hogs 
at $5 to $5.25 

Flour.—We note a sale this morning of 200 barrels How- 
ard street Flour, made from new wheat, at $6. Holders of 
Flour fresh ground from old wheat are asking $5,75, but no 
sales are reported to us to-day. We quote the wagon price 
at 





50. 

Sales of City Mills Flour on Saturday at $6,25.—To-day 
holders are not anxious to sell at that price. 

On Saturday a sale of 600 bbls. fresh ground Susquehanna 
Flour was made at $5,874, which is an advance. The litle 
ia market is now held at $6. 

Grain.—Very litle new Wheat arriving. It is much 
wanted. We note small sales of good to prime at 120a127c. 
Strictly prime would bring 130c. On Saturday several par- 
cels of Susquehanna reds brought 127¢. Corn is very scarce. 
Small sales of white were made to-day at 75c. No yellow 
at market. A lot of Va. mixed sold at 72c. Sales of Md. 
Oats to-day at 40a4Ic. 

Cotton.— We note a sale of 60 bales Louisiana at 123 cts. 

Rice. —Sales to a limited extent at $4.15 per 100 Ibs. 

Sugars.—We have no auction sales to report this week. 
The only transaction of moment that we hear of was the sale 
of 200 hhds. Porto Rico, on terms not transpired. 

Tobacco.—The receipts of Maryland are light and the de- 
mand moderate; transactions are consequently limited. The 


sales are generally at prices supporting former quotations but |. 


in some instances a slight decline has been submitted to in 
order be mye pe © sod geal’ uote 0 aes and com- 
mon $424.50; middling to » 50; and 
fine $9a$13. The receipts of Ohio have ey corer and 
the business less animated. Prices have ranged much as 
last week, viz. common to middling $4,50a5,25; good $5,50a- 
6,50; fine red and wrappery $8a12; prime yellow §7,50a10; 
and extra wrappery $12a14. The inspections of the week 
comprise 520 hhds. Maryland; 340 hhds,. Ohio; and 20 hhds. 
Kentucky—total 880. ; 

At New Orleans, on the 24th inst., the Cotton market was 
very quiet, and what few sales were made were at former 
prices. Sugar 4a7e; Flour $4,15a5,25, receipts light and de- 
mand confined to city consumption and the West Indies, A 


_ of 2100 kegs very good Lard at Ge; Pork, Bacon and Beef 


At Cincinnati, on the 28th, business in 
Flour had advanced, and City Mills 8 
country at $4,56; Whiskey 174a18 ‘ce ‘ 

At Pittsburg, on Thursday, Floor and demand fully 
supplied. Wheat was held at ¢1, butno sales; Oats 25c. 

At New York on the 31st.—The Cotton; 
quiet, and of consequence, rather easier for the | 


400 . ‘Phere isto new 
= lg the sales 


feature in flour, Prices maintain 


are very limited. The Bs yd ame onal Buyets. 


uce was dull. 
at $4,75a5, and. 
Wheat 70 cenis. 


i 


fident that this article ) 
i Ohio 5,7. 


| 58; Ordinary a 






of course buy as | de 





sparingly as yonitle: Genesee 


Michigan 5,75; Georgetown and Howard street are held at| ¢ 
y 


5,75, but Lhear of no sales to establish that price. The onl; 


Southern Corn at 66c .meas. delivered. Northern corn is in 
demand at 69a70c. meas. and the supply is very light. 
orthern Oats 43a44c and languid. ‘No supplies of Southern. 
At market 650 head of beef cattle—600.of which came from 
<5 tow. me was an i vement of 50c per cwt.— 
head were taken at oe 0? 
At Philadelphia, July 30th, there were of fresh ground 
Pa. Flour at $5.50 per bbl; old stock $5,255,374 per bbl; 
Rye Flour $3,124a3,25. Prime Pa. wheat commands | 15a 
120c per bushel; and rye 63c; small arrivals of néw Southern 
wheat have brought 1/2a115e; Princ Corn ‘maintains last 
week's prices 65c; and white do 62a63e; Oats 40v. 300 Beef 
Cattle offered, which brought $51a68. A 
Charleston, July 31.—Couon—T'ransactions very light. 
Inferior and ordinary. 8a8%, middling tw wddling fair 0a108, 
fair to fully fair 104a10a, good and fine 1 i-venws per Ib. Rice 
—About 442 tierces have changed hands, at prices ran 
from 3 3-8 to 4 per 100. Grain—We have hai no arrivals 
of Corn. _ Retail. prive for Corn $1. Flour—The demand 
confined to small lots fur city consumption. * Baltimore 
Howard street, which is in most request has been sold at 64 


to 68, 
FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Liverpool, July 13.—For a day or two after ibe date of oor 
last, we bad a good demand for Coton, and rather bigher 
prices were realized, but aawiheubting ae accounts of 
trade in the manufacturing districts are pot favorable tban 
they were: there has since been less enquity with a heavy 
market, and we reduce our quotations 1-8d. per Ib. from those 
current on the 3d inst. .The sales for the week ended 9th 
inst, were 28,270 bales, and the business has since been 2500 
to 3000 bales per day, but to-day the demand more moderate 

The weather has been wet and ungenial which causes 
some apprehensions for our grain crop, although no decided 
injury bas yet taken place, and we have some ulative de- 
mand for wheat flour in bond, and the latter has been sold at 
the advanced price of 24s6a25s per bbl. for good sweet. 
Bonded U. 8. wheat is selling at 6s6a6s9 per 70 Ibs. 

Havre, July 9.—Cotton continues firm, and ovr sales to- 
day and yesterday were composed of 1651 bales Louisiana at 
764 10 108 fr; 80 damaged do at 55; 1140 Mobile at 78 to 
1024 ; 57 Georgia at 844 ; and 41 bales Florida as 874 fr. 

Hamburgh, July 9.—Cotton was. more enquired after in 
the beginning of the week, at rather higher prices, but hulders 
being very tenacious, only the following eales were actually 
effected, at about 4 sch advance, viz: 150:bales N. Orleans 
at 53 to 6, 112 do Georgia at 6, 199 do good St. Domingo at 
64, 20 do Louisiana at 74 100 do Pernambuco at 8 1-2 sch. 

Amsterdom, July 6.—Cotton is held considerably higher ; 
but last week’s transactions wete abont 200 bales 
North American, at 31 to 35; 200 Surinam at 43-10 462, and 
42 bales Surat at 24 cents. For inferior North American 
there was a fair demand, and ordinary Virginia brought 31 
cents, at which now notbing more is to be so yt epg 
quotations are $8 to 48, and short 374a389.; Nickerie 38 to 42 
American 31 to 39, and East India 54 to 30ceats. Our stock 
at this moment consists of about 90 Surinam ‘and Nickerie, 
7600 from the United States, 250 East India, 100-Pernambu- 
co, 100 Smyrna, 200 seroons Caraceas, and 1400’ bales 
Valencia. The first hand transactions in Tobacco last week 
were limited to 71, 74 and 28 bhds Maryland at 234 to 258 
cents; in retail very liule occurred, and.on the whole the 
market was rather flat. The stock on the first instunt, eom- 
a with that of last year at the same period, produced the 
ollowing result: 


; 


July 1,/1841 © ay 1840. 
Maryland, 2719 hhds. ~ 1445 bhds, 
Virginia, . 161 « ee 
Kentucky, 34 a 
Stems, 49 


Ms: 

Sales during the month of June, 995 bhds Maryland and 
100 Virginia. , : hws 
London Tobacco Trade, July 12.—About 30 bhds. of goo 
middling leafy Virginia have been sold for Ireland, ot 


nothing doing. Ordinary Tobaccos are 4 to 4d lower; the 


u altered accordingly. Me oye 
* Maryland, Colory, Gia? per lb; Light brown and leafy 5a 
6; Brown 4442, : 


Virginia Fine Irish and Spinoers 7473’; Middling diuo 6a 
Gi; Fine long light leafy 7a74 ; Good and middling ditto, 64 
a63; Ordinary light a dry 5a Fine t , 















Kentucky, fine long light icafy, 
tit So ean ar 
5 MIZEE _ PArcers ; ’ 
middling aod ordinary, 7406; ca 
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~~ VALUABLE BLOODED HORSES. 
CLEER, one of the best native bred horees in the U. 
is offered for sale, or would be exchanged for Durham or 


Deven cattle, Dishley and “Bakewell Sheep, and Berkshire or I- 
and 


; as will be seen by reference to Ed- 
"s er 146, is fault brother to Old Isabella, the dam 
Picton, dike Lae vomnets; he is a beautiful dark brown horse 
15 hands $ 1-2 inches high, and very well formed; bred by the late 
seq. of Nansemond county, Va. and foaled 1826— 
he is wid to 
3 years ago 


- vhearty and vigorous now as ever—he was sold 
and upwards of 2000 has since been offered 
and for him—The owner wishing to get from horses to 
other now sell or exc him for stock above men- 
tioned colts will chal comparison with any in 
Two FILLIES, one rising two years, the other one year.—The 
first iea grey, the cther pi by Also, a Colt about three months 
old, a beautiful bay with a spot in his forehead. The following is 
the | of the twofirst: ° prayer 
‘Dam, Dawny Map, was got by Zahara out of Fanny Fairmaid. 
Zahara, dapple grey, foaled 8th April, 1839, by Thornton’s Rat- 
tler—his dam by Winter's Arabian, grand dam Alexandria, (half 
sister to Lady Lightfoot) by the imported Alexander, g g. dam 
Taylor's famous Black Maria. See Turf Rogister, vol. 3, p. 586. 
anne Fatamaw, ch. m. foalded 15th May, 1827, was got by 
Reb Roy.—Her dam, Fairmaid, bred by Gov. Sprigg, of Mary- 
land, was got by First Consul; her prantam, Jane Lowndes, by 
Thomton’s imported Driver, (he by Lord Egremont's Driver) her 
. g- d. Modesty, by Hall's Union; her g. ¢. g.d. by Galloway's 
Selic, her g. g. g- g- 4. imported mare from the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s stock by Spot; her g. g. g. g. g. d. by Cartouch; her g. g.¢. 
g- g. g. a. by Sidburgh ; her g. g. g g.g. @-g. d. by old Traveller, 
and her g. g-g-g. g- g- g- g-d.by Childers, out of a Barb mare. 
Tart er, vol. $, p. 586 
The Filles are by the celebrated imported horse John Bull; the 
Colt is out of the same mareby the famous horse Caplain.—For 
terras and farther particulars apply to SAML SANDS, 
au4 : Office of the American Farmer. 


VALUABLE JACKS FOR SALE. 
‘her is authorised to sel! the following described Jacks: 
pep re ey imported Jack, black with grey belly, about 
56 inches high—his colts are very finean? large <« has had 60 to 70 
mares this season—he was imported by Cum. J. D. Elliott in the 
Frigate Constitution. The owner having two, will dispose of one 
of them for $800. A 
An imported Spanish Jack, 6 years old, and equal in vigor to any 
in the United States—he was imported by an officer of the navy— 
docile and tractable, of a greyish color, inclining to white— 
‘eolts ate remarkably strong and powerful.—He is now near 
Md., and will be sold deliverable in this city—has been 
‘at 1039, but will be sold for cash at a somewhat lower price. 
improved Sp-nish Jack, 5 years old; a beautiful animal, 
to this. country by an officer of the navy—he is now 
Middletown, Mé-, end his powers will be fully tested 
esason, and wil! be sold when he bas proved himself to 
Jack. about 9 years old—has proved himself a 
—having got 60 foals out ef 70 mares he covered 
ntageous circumstances, having bren 
country to serve the mares—price, delivered in 
ton, Md. 9400. 
rs ‘K. 4 sdeee old this grass, bred from the finest 
Jack inthe U. States—a getter of the best stock, 12 
high— his colts dropped the present season are unu 
5, suckling the dum, cannot buy some of them— 
low of , deliverable on board ofa- 
io part with food, &¢. for any port in the U. 8. if 
or atthe owner's farm in Baltimore sa for $275. 
je unnecessary to remark on the value of the Mule; the people 
thie State, like ‘hose of old Kentucky. are beginning to appreci- 
Nha herds animal for the plough and other farming purposes. 
post 
au 4 
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paid. SAMUEL SANDS, 
Office American Farmer, 


———FLY-PROOF WHEAT. 


subscriber expects in a few days a small lot of the fly-proof 
Whees seoatl poorer in the alton thie wheat is direct from 
Mr. Gray and obtained (with a few bushels additional) for gentle- 
on wh desired him to obtain some for them—any one wishing 


immediately. 
HORSE.POWER, THRESH NG MACHINE, &ec. 
Horse Power, 




























Threshing Machine, Corn Shell- 
| Mil attached, and Straw Cutter ; they will be sold 


a» Sop Bes 


’ 
parste or toget! low, if applied for immediately to the 
weribe: tJ Lent . sere mile stone on the York 
ad, where can be seen. The horse power moves 


ices chain, and works the above machines with great 


=“ GREY BOUNDS. 
Pups of for sale at $10 each. 
meen ut | SAML. SANDS, Farmer Office. | 
TURNIP & KALE SEED. 
, sow! Oth Jaly to 10th Sept. preferred time 
y Augast, j ooentinen our seed gardens near 
6 ; NIP SEE of 1841, and rais- 


te ’ an 
the n : ee. 


BERKSHIRES & IRIS'1 GRAZIER PIGS. 
The subscriber will receive order: for his fall littere of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & John 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from England; also 
forthe improved Ulster breed of Irish Graziers, bred by Wm.Mur- 
dock, Esq.of Annaroe, co’y “Monaghan, Jreland. Price, same as at 
Albany for pure Berkshire fr. per pair ; for Irish Graziers $25 per 
pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, deliverable in or shipped at 


the port of Baltimore. 
Address, post paid. JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
june 17 Or apply at No. 50 8. Calvert street, Baltimore. 





PORTABLE THRASHING MACHINES AND HORSE 
POWERS. 

The undersigned are preparted to supply any number of their 
patent Thrashing Machines and Horse Powers, which are made on 
the same pian as those sold the last several ycars and which have 
given entire satisfaction to all who have used them. 

Certiticates can be produced which speak in the highest terms of 
their superior strength and capacity. They will be sold at the fol- 
lowing prices, viz: 

Two horse powers, with thrasher and fixturescomplete, . $160 00 
Four horse, 210 00 

An experienced machinest will be sent to put up machines when 
required, for whose services an extra (moderate) charge will be 
made. ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 

je 30 Manufacturers snd Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 
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MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
age upon those wishing to obtain a hor:ie power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat. Fans. Cu Itivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly oa hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. ’ 

Castings for all kind: of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase te sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. neiir Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for particu- 

lars, offers the following valuable icaplements to the farmers and 

planters of the United States: 

A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, _ price $5 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sharpening rails for fence, 
for sawing wood in the forests, and Piasing boards, &c. 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 

power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 

The above is of -ufficient strength for 6 or 8 horses; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
mile+‘of ditch in one seas. n. 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING ‘and patting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels after the husk is taken off. 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA KAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chissels for morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES. 
Tho advertiser offers for sale an assortment of choice fruit trees, 
principally | mis and apples. These trees were imported from 
France in 1839, as standard trees for a nursery of select fruit. The 
greater part are in blo%um. Purchasers can make their selection 
no ‘and femove the trees in the fall, and may expect fruit the en 
suing seeson. The trees can be roe Mount Pleasant, 
24 miles Falls Road —Apply to AML. SANDS. 
La 7 Ss " 


The subscriber has fur sale, several pairs very fine Berkshire pi ¢ 
2 months old, black é¢potted breed—Atso several superior young 
Sows, now in pig, and several | 1, 9 to ten months old. 
variety of other breeds, for particulars of which see form- 
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JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement War. 
Sacturer, Grant and Elticott street. near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 
Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the pablic, has 
Prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactored by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among 
Rice's improved ‘heat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 


highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott's Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from to 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 3 025 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in patting up, $150 


Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach's do, Chenoweth's do, New;York do, self 
sharpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or Plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or i 
Hames’ Singletrees,.and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all.of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 ’ 

- HARVEST ‘TOOLS. 
J.S. EASTMAN, in Pratt near Hanover street, has on hand the 
real Waldron Grain ‘dnd Grass Scythes; also American Grag 
Scythes that are warranted, and returnable if not good; su ior 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass 
at wholesale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, equal tp 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a prime arti- 
ele of cast-stee] Hay and Manure Foiks, also Hoes for garden use, 
and Elwell’s beet Baglish made field Hoes, together with a gene, 
ral assortment of Agricultural Implements, such as Ploughs of all 
kinds. Harrows, Cultivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fans, 
at Varivus prices, a superior article; Horse-power Threshing Ma. ° 
chines—Farm Carts, with lime spreading machinery attached—g 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
retail or by the ton—Machine Castings and machinery, made in the 
best manner and at short notice—likewise : repairs, &c. &c. On 
hand several different Corn Planters, that have a good reputation, 
N. B. Always on Band, Landreth’s superior Garden 
retail. ma 26. J. S. EASTMAN, 


LIME—LIME. : 
The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
ase of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
siously N.B.. Wood received in es UK at market price. 

p 22. 3m . J. COOPER & Co, 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

The subscribers have erected kilns for burning Lime on the farm 
of Minchin Lloyd, Esq at the mouth of Pickawaxen Creek, on the 
Potomae, and are now ptepared to furnish farmers and planters 
with the article, of a superior quality for the above purposes, at the 
low price of ten cents per bushel, delivered on board vessels ; and 
there will be no detention to the vessels receiving the same. All 
orders will be punctually attended to, addressed to Milton Hil! 
Post Office, Charles county, Md. ap 7*6m LLOYD & DOWNING. 


FRESH TURNIP SEED, &e. 
T have jast received from M: Landreth of Philadelphia, my-sa 
ply of fresh Turnip and Ruta Baga Sceds of this year’s growth; 
so on hand finished and now finishing. several very superior Hotée 
Powers and Thrashing Machines, to which I would invite the at- 
tention of the public ; also one of Jesse Urmy’s Horse Powers and 
Thrashing Machines os hand for sale. J. S. EASTMAN, 
jy 28 Pratt st. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Bene the onl Agents for this State, are now manufactari 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED CAP’ 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
proneunced by some -ef the most eminent and experienced far- 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or 
dinary kind, but also for its economica! qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his.own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to ordét, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
LERS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED. WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. ma31 

DAIRY FARM WANTED. ; 

A Farm of about 10v acres, in the vicinity of the city, suitable 
for a Dairy and Market Farm, is wanted, 1on to be had on 
or about Christmas—for which City Property, centrally sitaated, 
and prouctive, will be exchanged at fair valuation. Any one 
having sach to dispose of, will address a note to R. R. S: at the 
American Farmer office, stating the price and terms if it should be 
deemed preferable to-ebtain in that way; distance and road ff 
the city, improvement-, quality of the’soil, and such other pa 
lars as will enable the advertiser tojudge of its suitableness for his 
purpose. . . jy 22.3 




















STEAMING APPARATUS. 
With a Boiler and Steam Tub of about five hundred gallons €@- 
, y each, in comp'ete order for immediate ase. Steaming of 
ihng 1 consumes 4 very small quantity of wood—it has been in 
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ving no far 
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use one year, and cost the owner $450—The owner 
SAML. 


- ther usefor it will take $150. Apply to 











